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among the upper classes. This first found literary expression
in England in Geoffrey of Monmouth's prose work, the
Historia Regum Britanniae, which appeared about 1135. But
it was mainly from the popular lays of Brittany that the
stories spread in verse form through Northern France in the
second half of the twelfth century. In them the historical
element is slight; we find ourselves in a world of fairies and
magicians, in which knights fight giants and demons, and into
which is woven the mystic story of the Grail. There is much
more conscious literary form in these romances than in the
martial chansons, especially in the works of Chrestien de
Troyes, author of Erec, Yvain, and Perceval. These romances
were definitely intended for recital in royal or seignorial halls.
They depict the knightly environment, its manners and cus-
toms, the pride of station and the contempt for those beneath
it. But there is another and a newer element, of chivalry
and courtly love, which is already becoming typical of the
period.

The                  The trouveres, as the writers of these epics and romances

troubadours were called? wrote in the dialect of Northern France, the

langue d'oil. The langue d'oc was the dialect of the South,
the land of minstrels or troubadours, who composed lyrics
rather than epics, treating of various subjects, and were
singers as well as poets, for the music was often as important
as the words. Bertrand de Born is the most famous name,
because of the part he played in the strife of Henry II with
his sons and later in association with Richard I; but Giraud
de Borneil had perhaps the greatest reputation. Bertrand's
themes are martial; Giraud's treat of love. He is a moralist
and a psychologist in his analysis of feelings, and so is the
more typical troubadour. Courtly love is depicted and
praised, and respect for women is inculcated* The trouba-
dour is always a lover, usually of a married woman, but his
theme is generally platonic love. He is a knight who wishes
to merit the love of his lady by adventure in war or on
crusade, and will ask little in return save to be the acknow-
ledged lover, and to receive the occasional favour of a ring
or a kiss. It was a pleasant game of make-believe, which
wiled away many hours of idleness at royal and seignorial
courts. William IX of Aquitaine was himself a composer oj
songs and has been styled the first of the troubadours. His